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CHILD GUIDANCE 





reary, Ph.D. Professor of psychology at Bates 
John McC , College, Lewiston, Maine. Dr. John 


McCreary received his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees at the University of 
Toronto. Before joining the Bates 
faculty, he taught at McMaster 
University and the University of 
Western Ontario in Canada and 
most recently at Sarah Lawrence 
College in New York City. 


The word discipline, as used in connection with child devel- 
opment, is not heard as frequently today as are the words 
training and guidance. It may still be retained, in the present 
writer’s opinion, if it is freed from its old meaning: “The adult 
commands; the child obeys.” Obedience was regarded as an end 
in itself. Some parents and educators thought that the child 
was bad by nature and that therefore restrictions, prohibitions, 
repression, and punishment were in order. Reacting against 
this view, other parents and educators swung to the other 
extreme of completely free expression. The child was regarded 
as good by nature, so that no restraint was required and com- 
plete freedom was seen to be essential to full development. We 
should now be in a position to follow Aristotle’s ancient dictum 
that the “golden mean” is “the middle between extremes”—not 
rigid restrictions or complete freedom, but restrictions and 
freedom both. This would be a discipline of freedom. It is 
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essential to the mental health of the child and to his adequate 
guidance. Because of the unsavory connotation which stil] 
clings to the word “discipline,” we shall be inclined, in this 
discussion, to use—at least more frequently—our other words, 
training and guidance. 


I. THE GOAL OF GUIDANCE 


Any workable scheme of child guidance requires a clearly 
defined goal. ‘Two aspects of the individual’s development 
should dominate all decisions in training the child: (1) The 
child’s ‘personal adjustment—The goal here is self-regulation 
and control, emotional and intellectual maturity, leading to the 
experience of being a well-integrated, independent adult; (2) 
the child’s social adjustment—The goal here is social maturity 
based on participation and contribution. 


Now, there are no rigid rules or principles of child training. 
Rather, there are flexible principles which are applied in terms 
of certain variables. First, the stage of development of the 
child requires training which progressively changes as the child 
learns. Second, the needs and capacities of the particular child 
should be assessed. Third, since each home situation differs, 
that too must enter into judgments concerning goals and training 
for them. One fundamental conception, which perhaps does 
almost reach the magnitude of a rule, is that child training 
should be child-centered and not parent-centered (though we 
would not set it forth as absolute.) If guidance is parent- 
centered, there is the danger of parental pride, convenience, and 
the demand for absolute obedience being expressed, so that the 
child is kept dependent upon the adult as long as possible. If 
guidance is child-centered, there is opportunity to consider the 
welfare and development of the child, and he is aided to become 
independent as soon as possible. 


“But,” it may be asked, “is not control necessary?” The 
answer is, “Yes.” Because of the child’s immaturity, his need 
to learn social adjustment and self-control, definite guidance is 
essential. The natural curiosity of the child, his impulses to 
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activity, his desire to explore his world, his striving towards 
individuality, all make it necessary that there should be external 
control, both of the child’s world and the child’s activity in it. 
We may here distinguish two broad types of control. First, 
there is direct control This may be used in danger situations, 
in enforcing routine requirements (with great care), or in 
enforcing social conventions. This kind of control is not used 
by maneuvering and deceit, nor by reasoning (‘‘Now dear, is 
that nice? Would you like Mrs. Peabody to kick your shins?” 
Maybe little “dear” would!), nor, finally, by rewards and punish- 
ments. It is used, on the contrary, by decision and authority; 
any vacillating manner makes it difficult for the child to know 
what is expected of him. Therefore, there should be consistency, 
uniformity, and economy of orders in making and carrying out 
decisions by the adult. Second, there is indirect control. This 
should be used whenever possible. It involves manipulation of 
the social and physical environment. By anticipation, on the 
adult’s part, a difficult situation can frequently be avoided if 
the adult is alert, noting what is about to happen, and dealing 
with it before it arises. Obviously, indirect control seeks sub- 
stitutes, i.e., desirable types of behavior for undesirable ones. 
In this manner, the child’s experience may be enriched without 
his being thwarted and frustrated. 


It stands to reason that adults must be prepared for the 
administration of guidance. They need to know the process of 
child development, have clear-cut aims and goals, emotional 
stability, a strong desire that the child should develop in self- 
responsibility, and a willingness to allow the child to experiment 
and practice in his responses to his environment. Above all, as 
only parents, perhaps, know, patience is essential so that the 
child can be allowed to do things for himself. 


Il. SHARING AUTHORITY FOR GUIDANCE 


Society sets, almost of necessity, certain limits to the range 
of possible arrangements in promoting child guidance. When 
we consider the function of mother and father, respectively, in 
the training of the child, certain indubitable facts emerge. One 
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is that the mother’s place must be central. She spends more 
time with the children. She has most to do with their care, and 
possibly, because of this, has more affection for them. She 
takes a more intimate part in their development. The child, 
while very young, is extremely dependent on his mother. This 
may be dangerous; the goal of independence should be kept in 
mind. The father’s place is less central and more incidental. 
He is usually absent most of the day. He often has less sympa- 
thy and understanding and is more disturbed by the child—due, 
perhaps, to preoccupation with business matters and to sheer 
lack of time spent with the child. Frequently, he demands 
prompt obedience, a tendency which may, unfortunately, be 
developed through the mother’s threats about what will happen 
“when daddy comes home.” Probably the greatest handicap in 
promoting satisfactory father-child relations is the difficulty of 
arranging the child’s routine so that the father may satisfy his 
interest in the child. 


Satisfactory relations between the parents in guiding the 
child require recognition of certain factors. The basic differences 
stated above must be considered. There is need for agreement 
in the plan and technique of guidance. There is the danger of 
one parent being lenient to compensate for the other’s strictness. 
There is need for frequent conferences between parents to con- 
sider goals and values, as well as basic principles and techniques. 
One unfortunate effect of parent education groups is that the 
particular parent attending (not infrequently the mother) 
adopts a superior, or “this-is-what-Dr.-Child-Expert-said,” atti- 
tude. If at all possible, the father should have a chance to take 
part right from the beginning in the care and training of the 
child. There should be no postponing of “discipline” until 
“father gets home” because in this way he becomes associated, 
in the child’s experience, with only the grim aspects of the child’s 
life. 


Not infrequently there are relatives, or visitors, or domestic 
help in the home; the relations of these to the child require 
some consideration. Relatives should recognize the authority 
of the parents. However, the co-operation of relatives may be 
enlisted. They should be made to know the goals, ideas, and 
principles of the parents. This is especially so in the light of 
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the need for sufficient uniformity of method to avoid confusion 
in the mind of the child. Consistency of basic routine is essen- 
tial, in child development, whether parents or relatives admin- 
ister it. Dangers arise, moreover, when visitors come. There 
is a tendency to disrupt the routine. Sometimes the child 
“shows off,” sometimes an adult “teases” the child, and some- 
times a visitor is over-generous. In spite of these factors, there 
should be no change in “discipline”, and the co-operation of 
visitors should be obtained to this end. The same is true where 
domestic help is involved. Frequently the parent finds it neces- 
sary to engage the assistance of nurses, maids, or others, in 
guiding the child and authority is delegated to them. Care 
should be exercised to see that such persons do not use fears, 
superstitions, and similar means to influence the behavior of the 
child. There is a serious fault, too, in giving a governess or 
maid responsibility for care without authority to administer 
consequences of misconduct. Anyone given care of the child 
should also have complete authority, at least for the time, over 
the child. This is why it is essential for the “substitute” parent 
to be familiar with the philosophy and techniques of the parent 
so that there will be uniformity and consistency of routine, of 
requirements, and of kind of control and kind and method of 
administering consequences. 


II. GUIDANCE IN SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 


Broadly, there are routine and free situations in which the 
child needs guidance. As to control, or training, in routine 
situations, the child needs to be taught to conform to the require- 
ments of the routine. The situation should be arranged so that 
he may learn the necessary skills as he becomes mature enough 
to do so. He should be assisted in making satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the necessarily social conditions under which we all live. 
Gradually, a transfer should be effected from control imposed 
by the adult to self-control by the child. We may stress here 
that the demands made upon the child should be only the essen- 
tial ones, should be consistent from day to day, should be based 
on the child’s capacity—changing with his growth, and that 
parental standards of performance should be lowered during the 
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learning process. The order of procedure should be definite and 
constant, with the steps in any given routine clearly indicated, 
But how are these requirements carried through? Clearly, they 
should be stated. In doing so, the parent should get the child’s 
attention before giving instructions. These should be simple 
and definite. In fact, one may well keep to the same form in 
giving directions. Vague reminders (like “hurry”) are of little 
or no value; one should be specific. The form of the statement 
should make clear to the child that it is a requirement, other- 
wise, repeated verbal directions without “following up” tends 
to become nagging. But we should answer our question further, 
as to how requirements are carried through. 


The manner of imposing requirements is very important. 
The adult should speak in a quiet voice, with a “matter of fact” 
tone, in an unhurried manner, almost in an impersonal and 
unemotional fashion. It should go without saying that he will 
always be considerate of the child. There should also be the 
expectation that conformity will apply, not only in the imposing 
of requirements, but in the way in which these are carried out 
by the child. In short, the adult is responsible for arranging 
the total situation, so that it is easier for the child to conform. 
Confusion, excitement, and distraction must be reduced to a 
minimum. But now the question arises: What about the conse- 
quences of non-conformity? The consequences should be 
directed towards helping the child to learn to conform to the 
minimum essentials required of him. Just as orders should be 
consistent, so should consequences. ‘These should be the same 
each time, and should be administered at the time of refusal to 
conform. Obviously, the consequences (whatever they are) 
should bear some relation to the situation, if best corrective 
results are to be obtained. The adult in charge should admin- 
ister the consequences in an impersonal way. 


As to control, or training, in free situations, we may say 
that this is almost entirely indirect and is exercised largely by 
control of the environment of the child. Supervision is, of 
course, essential in the early years, but it decreases as the child 
learns to take over control. The choice of activity should be 
largely the child’s own, assuming that the broad aspects of the 
environment are under control. Clearly, the environment must 
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pe free from danger, both for the safety of the child and for 
adult peace of mind. As to time factors, the situation should be 
planned so as to provide regular, relatively uninterrupted time. 
There should be freedom for the child to choose what he wishes 
to do. There ought to be regular rest to avoid fatigue. As to 
place factors, the child needs a place of his own—indoors and 
out—and he needs both security and avoidance of unnecessary 
restriction therein. In this situation, his play materials should 
be chosen with his needs in view; their variety, also, will provide 
him with interests, with opportunity for change and avoidance 
of boredom. On the social side, he needs companionship—with 
those of approximately his own age. This gives opportunity for 
the child to learn to get along with others. But solitude is 
essential at times; he should play alone part of his day. In this 
way, he comes to rely on himself for entertainment, is free to 
carry out his own pursuits in his own way, avoids dependence 
on adults, and is relieved greatly from fatigue and over-excite- 
ment; this period provides freedom, too, for the adult in charge. 


In general, then, we see that guidance, or to take another 
word—supervision—is essential, but that it should be unobtru- 
sive, and should decrease with age or as the child learns to meet 
situations more adequately. Interference is required mainly in 
danger situations, or where quarrelling occurs, or when the 
destruction of material is going on, or when it is necessary to 
enforce rules, for example, with reference to noise. From the 
time the child learns to walk, his environment is constantly 
expanding which leads him into contact with danger situations 
of various sorts. His interest in new things and his desire for 
change and activity lead him to explore and experiment with 
various aspects of his environment. Training is therefore 
necessary in order to provide him with an opportunity for 
learning to recognize these situations and handle them ade- 
quately as he meets them. It would seem, then, that we are 
brought back to our former discussion, “the goal of guidance.” 
It fundamentally involves the protection of the child, yet fosters 
his curiosity and his desire to explore and experiment—which 
are extremely valuable in his development. He needs to learn 
to recognize danger situations, to foresee results, and to cope 
with these situations adequately. Adults should provide safe- 
guards, removing from the child’s range those materials which 
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he is inadequate to deal with, for example, open fires, poisons, 
and so forth. A reasonable freedom should be granted and the 
child should be guided by word and, above all, by example of the 
adult. Reverting to our previous comments about the “golden 
mean” of restrictions and freedom both, we may note again that 
over-restraint produces a fearful, dependent child or an evasive, 
defiant one; and, under-restraint produces a foolhardy child. By 
provision, by guidance, by example, the adult can train the child 
in the discipline of freedom. 


IV. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental Health in the child is not something separate and 
distinct from the needs of the child discussed above and the 
guidance arrangements suggested. It is the natural outcome of 
satisfactory adjustments in providing for those needs. Mental 
health is no more separate from physiological and social motives 
than mind is separate from body. As the child learns, through 
the modification of his activities in given situations, to achieve 
his need-goals, in socially acceptable ways, mental health is the 
concomitant result of such adjustments. With practice his more 
urgent problems—the satisfaction of his drives—become solved. 
This promotes his mental well-being. Now, we know that mental 
health in childhood is not inevitable, that often there are temper 
tantrums and withdrawn tendencies, such as sulkiness, brooding, 
sullenness, and so on. These are usually due to some difficulty 
in the child’s experience, such as the obstructing of an activity 
or the thwarting of a drive. He may respond to the difficulty 
by anger, and sometimes by seemingly unreasonable attacks on 
an object or person in his environment. A close assessment of 
the environment generally discloses the local and nature of the 
difficulty. Possibly he has unsuitable play materials, or is being 
“over-regulated” by adults, or is socially frustrated—as when 
a new child in the family receives more affection than he. 
Occasionally, too, adults set him tasks which are too difficult 
for his stage of development, or they may fail to understand 
him. Sometimes, unfortunately, tantrums and outbursts are 
simply a reflection of “social weather” in the adults around him, 
and he “catches” his unhealthy responses by “social contagion.” 
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But environmental causes do not cover all poor mental 
health; physiological factors in the child, such as hunger, 
fatigue, and faulty habits—in connection with, say, elimination, 
sleep, eating, etc—can and do produce unsatisfactory mental 
responses. We need to be sure, in dealing with tantrums, that 
we are treating causes, not symptoms. The child needs suitable 
arrangements for his physiological appetites and satisfying out- 
lets for his energies. Once his routine is appropriately estab- 
lished in terms of his particular needs, a policy of non-interfer- 
ence should be pursued. Few demands should be made. Patience 
and consistency should be practiced. 


It is often said that character is not taught, but caught; 
this is usually true of the mental health of the child. Adult 
influences are extremely determining factors in the outlook 
which the child will come to have. Harsh punishments, fanatical 
obsessions—sometimes associated with immature religious be- 
liefs or demands for “cleanliness”, and undue strictness in 
general, are all adult influences which may be described as 
intentional. In place of them, reasonable procedures should be 
followed based on a knowledge of the child’s needs. But there 
are, also, unintentional adult influences—their personal and 
social attitudes, their community attitudes, their attitudes 
towards children—which may work for good or bad mental 
outlook in the child. Whether parents accept or evade respon- 
sibility in home and community, whether they respect the rights 
and opinions of others or fail to do so, whether they practice 
justice, tolerance, consideration, or behave otherwise, whether 
they accept the duties of their work with goodwill or constantly 
complain of their lot, whether they engage in quarrels, jealousy, 
disagreements, or show mutual confidence, frankness, and 
oneness of interests and aims, whether they respect a child as 
an individual or treat him as part of their “goods and chattel” 
—all these are determining factors which (usually unintention- 
ally) bode good or ill for the mental health of the child. These 
attitudes of adults exert a tremendous influence on the child’s 
manners, morals, social attitudes, and personal adjustments of 
every kind. Conflict in the home, lack of sound management, 
disorder, produce tension and worry and lack of adjustment in 
the child. One is tempted to say that parents are not fit to be 
parents whose homes are not serene. At least, good adjustment 
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between parents themselves and between parents and community 
is essential to the development of mental health in the child. 
He needs affection and a sense of security and stability; he needs 
freedom to grow and develop; he needs confidence and sincerity 
—someone to confide in and to trust. Moreover, he needs 
parents who have a sense of humor and whose perspective takes 
in the many-sided life of the home.* 

Note: This discussion owes much to the unpublished lectures of Pro- 


fessors Karl Bernhardt and W. E. Blatz of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Toronto. 
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ANNUAL REPORT—1947-48 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 





F. Hill The Extension Department 
Helen The Training School at Vineland 
Director 


The Extension Department has had an unusual number of 
interesting activities which have made possible valuable public 
relations. 


Guests interested in every phase of the work have come 
and through their interest in our work have given help and 
inspiration to us. The Paidological Staff has held two meetings. 
This group of educators, physicians, psychologists, and admin- 
istrators have played a unique though silent part in many of 
the important steps which have been taken at The Training 
School. In 1903, a small group, mostly educators, became inter- 
ested in the work being done here with the mentally deficient, 
especially from the educational viewpoint. It was largely 
through this group and the farsightedness of that great edu- 
cator,Earl Barnes, that the Summer School for teachers of 
retarded children was created, and a few years later this same 
group saw the need for scientific study of the mentally deficient 
and were influential in the development of the Research Depart- 
ment. Men in other fields have been added over the years and 
their interest goes on, although there is no formal organization 
and no membership. 


For several years the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has had a “Vineland Day” when members from all parts of the 
State spend the day here. They are vitally interested in the 
work of the Research Department. This year Mrs. Robert 
Cornelison, President of the State Federation, and several state 
officers were present and the day seemed to be informative and 
of interest. 
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Guests from Denmark, China, Canada, South America, 
South Africa, and India all brought their courageous and con- 
structive efforts that had gone on during the war years in the 
interest of the mentally deficient We are greatly interested in 
the strides the small school in Bombay has made. We have 
recently received their first announcement in which they express 
their great appreciation for what our school and others have 
done to help them with advice, literature, and equipment without 
which they could not have gone on. We are gratified that the 
Extension Department can have carried on helpful relations with 
a school so far away. One of the most pleasing things in this 
connection has been the interest and friendship formed between 
the superintendent of that school and the parents of a little boy 
from Bombay who has been in our school. The parents first 
learned of the school in Bombay during a visit here. 


We prepared an exhibit for the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at their annual meeting in Atlantic City. We 
are indebted to the Art Department of the Cunningham School, 
Vineland, N. J. for assistance with some beautiful posters which 
were used. 


We have also collected material for an exhibit to be used 
in Arizona for promoting legislative interest for the Children’s 
Colony, the bill for which is now in the state legislature. Mr. J. 
Thomas McIntire, formerly a member of our staff, has been 
appointed superintendent. Arizona, being one of the three states 
without separate provision for the mentally deficient, is receiving 
much help and cooperation from other institutions and we are 
confident of Mr. MclIntire’s ability to develop an outstanding 
institution. 


Our routine work has gone on with more general extension 
work than usual. I feel the Boys’ Club work needs special 
commendation. They close in April and open in September. 
There were during the winter about 150 boys enrolled and we 
were fortunate in having three young men acting as club 
sponsors. This was fine leadership and gave the sponsors an 
opportunity to work with and know the boys better. We had 
more joint meetings of all clubs than usual which seemed to be 
stimulating, especially to the newer and younger boys. Mr. 
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Davies, our boys’ supervisor, is always the general leader and 
director and his interest and understanding of the needs of such 
groups is most outstanding. 


Our public relations work with the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency, first in Montreal in 1946, and during the 
past year as Vice-President and a member of the Planning Board 
and association with the Council, and the preparation of a 
resume of papers published by the Association on Sociology for 
the past ten years gave us many intimate contacts with the 
work of the Association and other institutions. While there is 
much work in connection with such a Board, it was a great 
privilege to work with so many outstanding men in the field of 
mental deficiency. As a member of the Planning Board for the 
coming year, our work has already begun for the Louisiana 
meeting in 1949. 


The Training School Bulletin publications have been rather 
diversified with articles in the field of education, clinical psychol- 
ogy, psychological research in mental deficiency, reading, social 
service, cerebral palsy, human interest, the administrative work 
of the institution through departmental reports, announcements, 
etc. The Association Report and the Bulletin Supplement of the 
Association members and the Index for Volume 44 have been 
published. We have frequent requests for copies of complete 
volumes from 1904 to 1947. The Editorial Board has met 
regularly. 
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I LIVE IN AN INSTITUTION ... 





It has been my privilege and constant satisfaction for nearly 
forty years, to live in one of the most interesting and unique: 
centers in Cumberland County, The Training School at Vineland 
—a school devoted to the interests of five hundred girls and boys 
whose minds have not developed normally. 


The philosophy of The Training School, as most of you know, 
is happiness first and all else follows. A bit of analysis will 
show that this is far more than a trite expression and what it 
means to us all, especially to the parents of the children—for, 
is not happiness after all a sense of security and being under- 
stood; freedom from fear; the thrill of belonging; an opportunity 
to share in the work, play and laughter of childhood; and the 
glory of achievement, however simple? 


This, then, is swinging wide the door of possibility to the 
retarded child, who is slow of mind and action and who, in many 
cases, is frustrated because of his defeat in the struggle with 
normal children at home, at school, and at play where over and 
over he had tried to take a minor part only to be outstripped as 
he ran clumsily in the wrong direction until finally he gave up 
and became only a spectator, standing alone in the corner by 
the fence. But when he came to The Training School, he found 
himself at once a part of a group of children of his own age 
and activity in a bright, cheerful cottage with an understanding 
cottage mother who gently encouraged and praised his awkward 
efforts to help with the simple tasks, kept well within his scope 
of learning. Here he found himself on an open, green playfield 
where the boys raced and tumbled around much as he had seen 
them before, yet it was different for he no longer stood alone 
in the fence corner, but had “his turn” in the sports and learned 
to know the immeasurable satisfaction of companionship. 


Soon we find him at school where his abilities and capabili- 
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ties are carefully studied. He is again given satisfaction for 
every honest effort, and school becomes to him a haven. Perhaps 
he will excel in music and take his place in the band. He will 
have wholesome competition with other boys of his own class. 
He may become a Boy Scout, or we may find him an expert 
swimmer at the pool, or one of the baseball boys. 


As time goes on he may find occupation on the farm, in the 
diary, or in the shops, the laundry or store. Perhaps his abilities 
do not develop in these fields, and he finds contentment and 
happiness in raking leaves on the lawn to fill the big trash 
wagon. Then as a reward, he ride gaily along behind the 
clopping old farm horse. 


The Research Department through intensive studies into 
the mental condition and individual differences of children has 
helped to make this better adjustment possible at The Training 


School. 


We quote the Bill of Rights for the Handicapped Child* 
which is the spirit of The Training School well expressed: 


The Handicapped Child Has a Right: 
1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give him. 


2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he can 
be economically independent and have the chance for 
the fullest life of which he is capable. 


8. To be brought up and educated by those who understand 
the nature of the burden he has to bear and who consider 
it a privilege to help him bear it. 


4. To grow up in a world which does not set him apart, which 
looks at him, not with scorn or pity or ridicule—but 
which welcomes him, exactly as it welcomes every child, 
which offers him identical privileges and identical re- 
sponsibilities. 


5. To a life on which his handicap casts no shadow, but 
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which is full day by day with those things which make 
it worthwhile, with comradeship, love, work, play, laugh- 
ter, and tears—a life in which these things bring con- 
tinually increasing growth, richness, release of energies, 
joy in achievement. 


* This was developed from the White House Conference Children’s 
Charter in 1930. 
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